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1. The Problem 

The famous saying declaring that the kingdom of ' ° od ‘ s j™?„JjfY 
, RS y "in the midst of you") has interesting parallels in the Gospel of 
SoL Those sayings sim.larly state that there is no spectftc tune nor 
place for the coming of the kingdom: 

Being asked by the Pharisees when the kingdom of God was coming, he 
answered them, "The kingdom of God is not coimng with signs to £ 
observed; nor will they say, *Lo, here it is! or ’There, for behold the 
kingdom of God is in the midst of you.” (or: 'within you, RSV marg.) 

(Luke 17:200 
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His disciples said to him, "When will the kingdom come?" cjesus 
said,> "It will not come by waiting for it. It will not be a matter of 
saying 'here it is' or 'there it is’. Rather, the kingdom of the father is 
spread out upon the earth, and men do not see it." (Gos. Thom. 113) 1 

Jesus said, "If those who lead you say to you, 'See the kingdom is in the 
sky,' then the birds of the sky will precede you. If they say to you, 'It is 
in the sea,’ then the fish will precede you. Rather, the kingdom is 
inside of you, and it is outside of you." (Gos. Thom. 3a) 

In the Markan apocalypse, there is a passage against false messiahs and 
prophets, which initially echoes the language of the sayings above: 

And then if any one says to you, 'Look, here is the Christ!' or 'Look, 
there he is!' do not believe it. False Christs and false prophets will 
arise and show signs and wonders to lead astray, if possible, the elect. 

But take heed; I have told you all things beforehand. (Mark 13:21-23) 

Finally, Q's apocalyptic section (Q 17:23ff) appears to read something 
like the "neither here nor there" phrases in Mark and Thomas. Some 
think that Luke 17:20-21, albeit without a direct parallel in Matthew, 
derives from Q. More often, Luke 17:23 and Matt 23:26 are taken as 
indications that the saying about the coming of the Son of Man (Q 
17:24) was preceded by a warning not to follow or believe those who 
make such "here or there" claims. 


So, if they say to you, 'Lo, he is in the wilderness/ do not go out; 'Lo, he 
is in the inner rooms/ do not believe it. (Matt 24:26) 

And they will say to you, 'Lo, there!' or 'Lo, here!' Do not go, do not 
follow them. (Luke 17:23) 

For as lightening comes from the east and shines as far as the west, so 
will be the (IdayD lofll the Son of Man. (Q 17:24)2 

All these sayings share the idea that the kingdom or the coming of the 
Messiah/the Son of Man cannot be said to be located in such a way that 


^Translation by T.O. Lambdin in B. Layton (ed.) Nag Hammadi Codex II, 2-7, Vol. 1 
Leiden: 1989. 

2 I follow the proposed reconstruction by H. Guenther for the International Q Project 
(Institute for Antiquity and Christianity and the Society for Biblical Literature). 
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would justify the claim about its/his appearance here or there/in the 
wilderness or inner rooms. In Luke 17:20-21, however, the kingdom is 
said to be "within/in midst of you," whereas Mark does not speak o 
the presence of the kingdom but rather warns against those who claim 
the appearance of Christ in the present. Both Mark and Q refer to the 
future coming of the Son of Man (Q 17:24ft; Mark 13:24-27). Somewhat 
oddlv the question about the time of the kingdom is raised by the 
introductions in Luke 17:20 and Gos. Thom. 113, although the answers 
are more about the place of the kingdom (note also Gos. Thom. 3). 


We have, thus, a set of sayings with similar phrases found in each o 
the synoptic gospels, as well as in Thomas. The existence of sue 
parallels raises a number of questions concerning their provenance and 
relationships, especially in the parallel sayings in Mark, Q and Thomas^ 
But what kind of relationship? Does the saying in Mark presuppose a Q 
saving? Is there a literary dependance? What about the Thomas 
sayings? Do they rely on the canonical texts or do they represent 
independent traditions? 


A standard way of dealing with such questions would be to compare 
the sayings with each other in order to distinguish primitive from 
secondary elements. Such a procedure may lead, for example, to the 
reconstruction of a hypothetical "original form" which explains the 
other variants of the saying. By means of comparison one may also 
conclude that a Thomas saying contains secondary (gnostic) elements 
and is therefore dependent on a canonical version, or that it is 
"simpler" and therefore more primitive. 


This paper takes a different approach in examining these parallel 
sayings. Rather than hastily extracting the sayings from their present 
literary context, it proceeds with redaction- and literary-critical analyses 
of the sayings in the written gospels. It is my conviction that whatever 
our final goal is, be it tradition history or purely historical concerns, we 
should not neglect questions concerning the editorial work and literary 
structure of the gospels themselves. Such neglect happens most easily 
in Thomas , due to its difficult and seemingly random structure^ But a 
saving in Thomas, as well as any other saying, must first be studied as 
part of the text in which we now have them. The analyses will lead, in 
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the end, to questions about the oral language and the process of 
traditions, but only after a redaction-critical and literary analysis. 

2. Luke 17:20-21 in Its Lukan Context 

Most commentators take the dialogue in Luke 17:20-21 to be the 
beginning of a thematic pericope ending with the Parable of the Unjust 
Judge (Luke 18:1-8). That Luke intended the parable to belong to the 
same thematic unit is obvious from the Son of Man saying in 18:8b, 
which is a secondary addition to the parable and creates a conclusion to 
the entire section. Although Luke 17:20-21 is a dialogue addressed to 
the Pharisees (note that the Pharisees are challenged again in 18:9-14) 
not to the disciples as in the following discourse (17:22ff), the careful 
structure of 17:20-24 reveals a close connection between the kingdom 
and the Son of Man sayings in the passage: 

A Being asked by the Pharisees when the kingdom was coming, he 
answered them, 

B "The kingdom of God is not coming with signs to be observed; 

C nor will they say, 'Lo, here it is!’ or 'There!' 

D for behold, the kingdom of God is in the midst of you." 

A’ And he said to the disciples: 

B' "The days are coming when you will desire to see one of the 

days of the Son of Man, and you will not see it. 

C' And they will say to you, 'Lo, there!' or 'Lo, here!’ Do not go, do 
not follow them. 

D' For as the lightning flashes and lights up the sky from one side 
to the other, so will the Son of Man be in his day .... (Luke 
17:20-24) 

The passage consists of two parts in antithetic parallelism, each part 
having four units. The most striking clue is the parallelism between 
the negative and positive future ("nor will they say ..."/"they will say 
...") and the phrase "io, here/... 'lo, there'" (21a), which is repeated in 
reverse order in 23a. Similarly, Jesus' claim that the kingdom is (eaxiv 
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21b) within/in the midst of people contrasts with the saying on the 
future coming of the Son of Man (ecxai v.24; note also the yap m 
both). The different audiences (Pharisees/disciples) probably create the 
same effect. In addition to these antithetic parallels, the following verbs 
link 17:20-21 and 22-23 together: "was not coming" (ouk epxexat 20b)- 
"will come" (eXeuaovxai 22)-"behold" (i5ou 21)-"to see (i8eiv 22). 3 

How much of this section can be said to derive from Luke's redaction? 
There is widespread agreement that verse 22 is a redactional saying 
created by Luke to introduce the teaching about the Son of Man. It 
reveals a number of Lukan stylistic features* and corresponds to his 
tendency to distinguish between the time of Jesus and the later 
situation of the believers (cf., Luke 22:35-38). An analogous periodizing 
of salvation-history is also found in Luke 17:25 ("But first he must 
suffer ..."), a verse which is widely regarded as a Lukan addition. 3 

Many are also ready to see in the introduction ("Being asked by the 
Pharisees ..." Luke 17:20a) a Lukan addition. 3 * Luke has, indeed, 
inserted introductory questions at many places, 7 and the question about 
the time of the kingdom appears to be an important theme for Luke 
(cf., Luke 19:11; 21:7; Acts 1:6). Bultmann regarded the introduction as a 


3 The contrast between the presence of the kingdom in Luke 17:21 and the future in 
Luke 17:22 was stressed by B. Noack Das Gottesreich bed Lukas. Eine Studie zu Luk. 

17,20-24. Uppsala: 1948 44. ....... 

4 eJjcev Be itpoc + acc. (very common in Luke); etewovxai ijpepai (redactional in 
21:6; cf., also 19:43; 23:29); the plural Tjpepat xov uiou too avepamou occurs only here 
and in Luke 17:26 (diff. Matt). See J. Zmijewski Die Eschatologiereden des 
Lukasevangeliums Bonn: 1972 398-403; R. Geiger Die Lukanischen Endzeitreden 
Frankfurt: 1973 54-58; J. Jeremias Die Sprache des Lukasevangeliums Gottingen: 1980 
266f. To be sure, the verb "desire" and the expression "the days will come" are shared 
by Gos. Thom. 38 (P.Oxy 655.30-38; cf., also John 7:34,36; 8:21; and Prov 1:28), which 
may indicate that Luke is using traditional language. The idea of desiring "to see one of 
the days of the Son of Man" can, however, be found only here and suggests that it was 
Luke who introduced the saying into the context of the Son of Man expectation. 

5 See, e g., C. H. Talbert 'The Redaction Critical Quest for Luke the Theologian" in 
D. Y. Hadidien (ed.) Jesus and Man's Hope Pittsburgh: 1970 180f. 

3 E g R Schnackenburg "Der eschatologische Abschnitt Lukas 17,20-37’ Schriften 
zum Nolen Testament Munich: 1971 224; Zmijewski 381 f; J. A. Fitzmyer The Gospel 
according to Luke X-XX1V Garden City: 1985 1159; J. T. Carroll Response to the End of 
History Atlanta: 1988 76f. 

?See Luke 3:10,12; 12:41; 13:23; 17:37; 20:13. 
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Hellenistic construction ("very possibly by Luke") fashioned according 
to the style of Greek philosophic chriae. 6 But arguments against the 
Lukan origin of Luke 17:20a can also be presented. The form of a chria 
is not a sufficient reason to think of the introduction as a creation by 
Luke, since the genre was used long before Luke. The scene in which 
someone asks about the "when" of the eschaton is not a Lukan 
invention as, for example, Mark 13:4 par. Luke 21:7 shows (note also 2 
Clem 12:29). Similarity of the passage with other synoptic chriae, such 
as "the sign of Jonah" (Mark 8:11 f par) and "knowing the times" (Luke 
12:54-56 par) also implies that the scene is traditional rather than a 
redactional construction by Luke. The evidence for Lukan redaction 
renders it possible that the evangelist modified the introduction in 
Luke 17:20a. Lukan modification can be seen in the identification of the 
interlocutors as the Pharisees. In the meal scenes characteristic of his 
gospel, Luke portrays Pharisees as hosts and interlocutors of Jesus (see 
7:39; 11:38; 14:15). Perhaps more significantly, the contrast with the 
disciples in v.22 conforms to other compositions in the travel narrative 
which juxtapose sections featuring Pharisees and disciples (cf., 
15:2/16:1; 16:14/17:l).io 

A third instance in which Luke’s hand is often recognized is the phrase 
"nor will they say, To, here it is' or There'" (21a). The future "will they 
say" appears to be somewhat out of place here, unlike its occurrence in 
the Son of Man saying in Luke 17:23a. The appearance of ”'Lo'" twice in 
v. 21 (t8o\) w8e ... i5ou y«P •••) sounds also clumsy and could indicate 
that Luke 17:21a is a later insertion by Luke.” 


**R. Bultmann The History of the Synoptic Tradition 2nd ed. London: 1968 25. 

9 2 Clem 12:2 reminds closely Luke 17:21a in structure ( £ 7 tepo) 6 dc y ap avtdc 6 
KUpioc vm 6 tivoc raSre flfcei auxou fi BaoiXeia nrcev ). The answer given in 2 
Clement, however, is an apocryphal saying which appears also in Gos. Thom. 22 . This 
could indicate that the form of the introduction in Luke 17:20a is traditional (see J. H. 
Sieber A Redactional Analysis of the Synoptic Gospels with Regard to the Question of 
the Sources of the Gospel According to Thomas Diss. The Claremont Graduate School: 
1965 223). On the other hand, 2 Clement presupposes Matthew and Luke (e g., H. 
Koester Einfuhrung in das Neue Testament Berlin: 1980 672) and its dependance on 
Luke's text cannot be excluded. 

lOSchnackenburg 222f; Zmijewski 336f. 

Dalman Die Worte Jesu 2nd ed. 1930 118; A. Strobel "Die Passa-Erwartung als 
urchristliches Problem in Lc 17,20f" ZNW 49 1958 159; Zmijewski 385; R. Laufen Die 
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However, the situation is more complicated than it seems at the first 
sight. It is customary to see in the wording of 17:23 a Markan influence 
(cf., Mark 13:21: eav xtc upiv e’nny T8e w6e 6 xpiotoc, T8e eicei, ...). 
Indeed, Luke also seems to anticipate Mark's apocalypse in 17:31 (cf., 
Mark 13:15-16), and notably both Mark 13:15-16 ("him who is on the 
housetop and him who is in the field") and 13:21-23 ("false Christs and 
prophets") are omitted in Luke 21 .12 Moreover, it is virtually certain 
that Luke's source contained something like the "here ... there" phrase 
in Mark, since otherwise Luke would not have recognized a doublet 
here. Was it, then, the positive statement in Q 17:23 that gave him a 
reason to duplicate the phrase in the negative form in 17:21a, or were 
they both in Luke's source? Three points are pertinent here. First, Matt 
24:26 reads differently than Mark 13:21 and Luke 17:23 ("in the 
wilderness ... in the inner rooms") and many scholars think Matthew's 
more concrete language is closer to that of Q.i3 If this is correct, Luke 
must have been very fond of the Markan formulation to have 
introduced it twice, in Luke 17:21 (in the same order as in Mark) and in 
17:23 (in the reversed order). Secondly, after "is not coming" (17:20b) 
the negative form "nor will they say" continues the thought fluently. It 
is the "for behold" sentence in 17:21b that causes Luke 17:21 to look like 
an insertion. Thirdly, if Luke plays with the contrast between present 
and future in Luke 17:20-24, as will be argued below, why would he 
have added the phrase in 17:21 in the "wrong" tense? 

The suggestion that Luke 17:21a is a Lukan insertion between 17:20b 
and 17:21b, though attractive at the first sight, creates more problems 
than it solves. To be sure, there remains some tension between 17:21a 
and 17:21b. Lukan style can be detected in the expression "for behold,"!* 
the use of which probably caused him to shorten the phrase in 17:21a 
(cf., the double "lo" in Luke 17:23 and Mark 13:21). The suggestion by 

1 _ 

Doppeliiberlieferungen der Logienquelle und des Markusevangeliums Diss. Bonn: 1978 
361. 

12 A similar anticipation can be found also in Luke 9:1-6, where Luke at first follows 
the Markan mission speech (Mark 6:7-13), but at least in two cases harmonizes it with 
his second mission, which is based on Q (cf., Luke 10:2-16); see R. Uro Sheep Among the 
Wolves. A Study on the Mission Instructions of Q Helsinki: 1987 56-72. 

13 For an attempt at reconstruction, see note 74. 

14 Luke 1:44,48; 2:10; 6:23; 17:21; Acts 9:11; elsewhere in the NT only 2 Cor 7:11. 

1 w mmmmmmmmmmmmmmm m i n num.uu ■ . 
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Schnackenburg that Luke 17:21b is Luke's addition would solve the 
tension between 17:21a and 21b, but it causes a more serious tension 
between Luke's redaction in 17:20a ("the Pharisees") and the statement 
that the kingdom is evxoc opcov. 16 in any case, much depends on how 
we reconstruct the beginning of the Q section. We will return to this 
question in section 4. At this point it is important to note that 17:20-24 
reveals considerable Lukan redactional activity. The whole verse 17:22, 
and some of 17:20a and 23, at least, have been composed or rewritten by 
Luke. Since 17:22 is crucial for the arrangement suggested above and 
can be considered to be redactional with a high degree of certainty, one 
must conclude that the entire antithetical structure in 17:20-24 is 
essentially the evangelist's composition and does not stem as such 
from his source. This means that the contrast built by him provides a 
significant clue to his understanding of the dialogue in Luke 17:20-21. 

Jesus' answer to the Pharisees in Luke 17:21b,22 has given rise to many 
notorious difficulties in interpretation. Not only have the rare words 
in the New Testament, Jtapaxqpr|aic ("signs") and evxoc ("in the 
midst of"), attracted diverse explanations, 16 but the force of the whole 
saying-whether present or future-is debated. Since 17:21a is a future, 
many have also taken the following sentence to mean "the kingdom 


15 See Schnackenburg 225f. He gives five arguments for the view that Luke 17:21b is 
a Lukan addition: 1) the tension between the future form ov5fc epoucnv and the present 
fonv; 2) 17:21b is not necessary for the logic of Jesus' answer; 3) l8ou yap is 
characteristic of Luke's style (Luke: 5x; Acts:lx; Matt & Luke: 0); 4) if evt6c vpdjv can 
be translated as "within your reach," the thought would match well with the 
challenge presented in Luke 13:23f to those who ask Jesus about the eschaton ; 5) the 
saying about Son of Man coming as the lightning (Q 17:24) would obviously continue the 
negative statement about the kingdom in 17:21a. Schnackenburg hesitates in his 
suggestion and presents also counter-arguments. In my judgment, the hypothesis has its 
merits, but the crucial question remains to be answered: How could Luke add both the 
Pharisees (also assumed by Schnackenburg) and the statement that the kingdom is 
£vt6c v>p<3v. The suggestion that the Pharisees were in Luke's source is unlikely. 

16 For discussion, see Noack; Strobel 1958 157-196; A. Riistow "ENTOZ YMQN 
EZTIN" ZNW 51 1960 197-224; F. Mussner "’Wann kommt das Reich Gottes?’ Die 
Antwort Jesu nach Luke 17,20b.21" BZ 6 1962 107-111; R. Sneed "The Kingdom is Within 
You.' (Luke 17,21)’’ CBQ 1962 363-382; R. H. Hiers "Why Will They Not Say, 'Lo, Here' 
or 'There'?" JAAR 35 1967 379-384; Zmijewski 365-368, 371-378; H. Riesenfeld 
”Gudsriket-har eller dar, mitt ibland manniskor eller inom dem” SEA 47 1982 92-101. 
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will (suddenly) be among people." 17 This interpretation accords with 
the description of the Son of Man coming like lightning (17:24), but 
falls short of explaining why Luke uses a present tense (ecxvv) in 
contrast to the future form of 17:24 (eotai). The objection is even more 
pointed, if Luke 17:20-24 reveals a conscious juxtaposition by Luke. It is 
natural to read Luke 17:21b in the Lukan sense that the kingdom is 
somehow present at the time of Jesus, but after Jesus' death there will 
come (eXebaovxat) for the disciples a time of anxiety.^ Although Luke 
19:11, a Lukan introduction to the Parable of the Pounds, would seem 
to contradict this, there are enough indications of the "presence" of the 
kingdom in the gospel (Luke 11:20; 16:16; note also 4:18-22; 10:23-24; 
7:22) to allow this interpretation. 1 * The typically Lukan theme of 
"proclaiming the kingdom" (frequently from 4:43 to Acts 28:31) also 
implies that the kingdom was something that was present during 
Jesus' ministry. 

In what way is the kingdom present according to Luke's presentation? 
A long tradition translates evxoc updjv as "within you” (intro ),20 and 
this spiritualized or internalized reading of the phrase is still preferred 
by a number of exegetes. 71 For well-known reasons, however, the 
overwhelming majority of modern commentators render the phrase as 
"among," or "in the midst of you" (inter). Some papyri also appear to 
indicate the translation "within your reach, in possession" for evxoc 
upcjv .22 From a linguistic perspective, the meaning "within you" is the 
most natural alternative; Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon 


17 E.g., Bultmann 121f; Hiers 379-384, and in "The Problem of the Delay of the 
Parousia in Luke-Acts" NTS 20 1973/74 154 (without emphasis on "suddenness"). 

18 Noack 43f; W. G. Kiimmel Verheissung und Erfullung. Untersuchungen zur 
eschatologischen Verkundigung Jesus 2nd ed. Zurich: 1953 28; Mussner 110; Talbert 179. 

19 See, e.g., E. E. Ellis ’Present and Future Eschatology in Luke" NTS 12 1965/66 27- 
41. For the "kingdom" in Luke in general, see M. Volkel "Zur Deutung des 'Reich Gottes' 
bei Lukas ZNW 1974 57-70; O. Merk "Das Reich Gottes in den lukanischen Schriften" 
in E. E. Ellis & E. Grasser (eds.) Jesus und Paulus Gottingen: 1975 201-220. 

20 For the history of interpretation, see Noack 3-38. 

71 E.g., Riesenfeld 93-101. Note also Amdt-Gingrich's English edition of Bauer's 
lexicon (269): "fevx6c upc5v may mean within you, in your hearts, though many prefer 
to translate among you, in your midst." 

22 C. H. Roberts "The Kingdom of Heaven (Luke. XVII.21)" HTR 41 1948 1-8; H. J. 
Cadbury "The Kingdom of God and Ourselves" Christian Century 67 1950 172f; RUstow 
206-218. For a criticism of this linguistic evidence, see Riesenfeld 93-101. 
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does not even mention the sense "in the midst of," and its linguistic 
attestation is therefore not strong.23 The immediate context may also be 
taken to support the first alternative rather than the second, since 
according to the logic of the saying the opposite of being "within you" 
is that the kingdom comes "so that it can be observed" (20b)24 and thus 
can be located in some way (21a). Something that is "in midst of you" 
(in the person or deeds of Jesus, as the usual interpretation goes) or 
"within your grasp" can be said to be observable. But this is not 
inevitable, since the kingdom can be external also in a way that cannot 
be seen or located (cf., Gos. Thom . 113: "the kingdom of the father is 
spread out upon the earth, and men do not see it"). 

In the Lukan view, the point may well be that the kingdom is present 
in an invisible manner in Jesus’ preaching and ministry.25 The contrast 
between the present and future in 17:21b and 17:24 is probably best 
understood on the basis of such a reading. 17:21 points to the time 
when the kingdom of God was present in a secret way, not seen by the 
Pharisees, a fact which their very questioning revealed. In 17:24, 
however, Luke emphasizes that in the day of the parousia the kingdom 


23 The two passages from Xenophon ( Anab . 1,10,3; Hell 11,3,19) retain the limiting 
sense of evxdc and the word can be translated as "within their lines" or "within their 
limits" (see Roberts 3f; Riesenfeld 950- A similar objection (Riesenfeld 970 can be made 
against the Greek translations of Lam 1:3 (evxdc xd)v OXiPovxcov), Ps 87:16 (evx6c 
vexpcov) and Ps 140:5 (evx6c xd)v kockkav auxcov) by Symmachus (according to 
Field's Hexapla). In these passages the limiting sense of the word is still recognizable. 
The only place I know where evxoc has unambiguously the meaning "in the midst of' is 
Aquila's translation of Job 2:8: the Hebrew is rendered into evxoc (Job sat "among 
the ashes"). Here the emphasis is not on the inclusive or exclusive sense. A second place 
from Aquila could also be relevant in this connection. In Ex 17:7, as can be inferred from 
the Syriac translation of the Hexapla, Aquila has evxdc f|p<Sv as the equivalent of 
p2"lpH (see A. Strobel "In dieser Nacht (Luk 17,34). Zu einer alteren Form der 
Erwartung in Luk 17,20-37" ZTK 58 1961 280- 

24 R. Sneed 374 holds that originally the reference was to Mosaic observance. But 
the slight parallelism with Rom 14:17 hardly justifies the reading, and the presence of 
"Pharisees" in Luke 17:20a is due to Luke’s compositional arrangements (cf., above). 
Strobel 1958 157-196 suggests that pexa TcapaxTipTiaecoc refers to the Pharisaic 
expectation and that the Messiah would come on the "night of observation," i.e. the 
night of Passover (Exod 12:42; cf., Aquila's translation of this verse). However, this 
interpretation is based on limited textual evidence. 

25 For a similar emphasis, see Talbert 171-191. I do not suggest, however, anything 
about Luke’s anti-gnostic tendency. 
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will be made manifest to all. This differentiation would also explain 
Luke's diction in 19:11, in which the disciples erroneously think that 
"the kingdom of God was to appear (dvo«|)alvea0ai) immediately." A 
similar tendency can be observed in Luke's redaction of Mark at Luke 
22:69 (cf., Mark 14:62): Luke changes the Markan "you will see the Son 
of Man sitting at the right hand of Power” to "from now on the Son of 
Man shall be seated ...," probably having in mind this same idea of 
invisibility of Jesus' rule before the parousia.u 

Nevertheless, the exact translation of evxoc opoov in Luke is a puzzle. If 
Luke intended to say that the kingdom is "in the midst of you," why 
did he not use the expression ev peoq) otherwise so frequent in Luke- 
Acts (Luke 2:46; 22:27; 24:36; Acts 1:15; 2:22; 27:21)? On the other hand, if 
he meant that the kingdom is "within you,” why did he direct the 
answer to the opponents of Jesus? 

The meaning "within your reach" would perhaps untie this Gordian 
knot. It rhymes well with the Lukan emphasis elsewhere, as 
Schnackenburg has observed, 27 and makes good sense in the present 
context. Jesus answers ironically: the kingdom of God is not out of your 
reach, it is yours, namely, if you wish it to be so. Since Luke's portrayal 
of the Pharisees is not as thoroughly negative as that of Matthew, 28 such 
a challenge to them would not be surprising in the Lukan narrative. 
But the evidence for the meaning "within your reach" is fragile 29 and 


26 For the purpose of the present paper it is not necessary to decide whether the 
motivation of this Lukan emphasis is the delay of the parousia (see H. Conzelmann 
The Theology of St Luke 2nd ed. London: 1982 120-125) or some other concern (e.g., an 
over-realized eschatology in Luke's church; see Talbert 171-22; and also Reading Luke. 
A Literary and Theological Commentary on the Third Gospel New York: 1982 166-168). 

27 See note 15. 

2 ®See, e.g., J. A. Ziesler "The Pharisees in Luke-Acts" NTS 25 1978 146-157. 

29 The two relevant papyri are a letter from a Greek doctor in Upper Egypt (270 
C.E.; published in 1930 by Zereteli and Jernsted as no. 1 of P.Ross.Georg.III) and an 
unpublished papyrus from Oxyrhynchus (99-100 C.E.); see Roberts 1-8. In the first, the 
doctor asks his family: 7 t£pyaT£ poi t 6 epaioov icoX(6petv (1. epeouv xoXdpiov) 
vva evxoc po\) aifrdl eftpto. "Send me the woollen jacket so that I may have it with 
me." The latter is a letter from a wine-merchant to a prefect of Egypt. The merchant 
claims that his late partner's widow is defrauding him "having the load of wine evxdc 
autijc and keeping the whole price." The objection made by Riesenfeld 97 is that the 
expression can be read as an ellipsis of evx6c too oikoo poo (or avtfjc) And even if 
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Difficulties in interpreting Luke-Acts may be, however, signs of a 
tension between the Lukan composition and his sources. Luke may 
have used a saying about the presence of the kingdom evxoc people, 
which he took either from Q or from the oral tradition.30 Isolated from 
the present literary context, such a saying could hardly mean anything 
else than that the kingdom of God is "within you," either internally 
"in your hearts" or externally "within your circle." The context in 
which Luke puts these words creates a problem. But the linguistic 
evidence, 3 * albeit not confirming a general use of evxoc with the 
meaning "in the midst of" or "within the reach," demonstrates 
nevertheless that the boundary between the limiting and non-limiting 
sense could sometimes blur. Certainly Luke did not think that the 
kingdom is "in the heart of" the Pharisees; nor is it possible that he 
wanted to limit the kingdom within their circle. The only way out of 
the deadlock is to accept that Luke could read the word in a non¬ 
limiting sense and interpreted it to mean that the kingdom is in some 
way close or within the reach of the Pharisees in Jesus' proclamation, 
although they would rather seek it elsewhere (17:21a) or watch the 
signs of its coming (17:20b). This interpretation would suggest that the 
kingdom evx<5c updiv in Luke approximates something like the 
"message of Jesus," though with a strong eschatological connotation 
from the context. The fact that Luke could turn "the kingdom of God" 
into a concept encompassing the entire Christian message, which can 
be recognized most clearly in the Lukan theme of "proclaiming the 
kingdom," lends credibility to this explanation. 


awry: and keeping the whole price." The objection made by Riesenfeld 97 is that the 
expression can be read as an ellipsis of evx6c too oIkou poo (or oorfjc). And even if 
this cannot be proved, the passages from the papyri retain something of the limiting 
sense of the word. In Luke 17:21, we cannot think of anything like within the "house" or 
"circle" of the Pharisees. 

30For the possibility that the statement derives from Q, see section 4. For the view 
that Luke 17:20f is essentially a Lukan creation, see Strobel 1961 16 (note also 1958 
1590; H- Schiirmann "Das Zeugniss der Redequelle fur das Basileia-Verkiindigung Jesu" 
in J. Delobel (ed.) Logia Leuven: 1982 124. 

31 See notes 23 and 29. 
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3. Gos. Thom. 3 and 113 

The two kingdom sayings have important positions in the Gospel of 
Thomas: One in the beginning and the other at the end of the text. 
Steven L. Davies has argued that logion 114 was added to the text at a 
later date. 32 If this is true, the position of 113 as the closing saying of the 
gospel becomes even more important. In any case, sayings 3 and 113 
have the effect of an inclusio. (114 is also about the kingdom) Saying 3, 
together with the prologue of saying 2, present the programmatic 
theme which is then summarized at the end of the gospel. Gos. Thom. 
3 makes a sarcastic statement against those who teach that the 
"kingdom" is located "in the sky" or "in the sea" (the Greek fragment 
reads "under earth"). A similar point is made at the end when it is said 
that "the kingdom of the father is spread out upon the earth, and men 
do not see it" (113). 

Though no one has yet deciphered the secret of the structure in 
Thomas, a thematic continuity can be discerned in the beginning of the 
gospel. Logion 1 functions as a prologue for the entire collection, and 
logion 2 introduces the basic thrust of Thomas, the admonition to 
"seek and find" (cf., Gos. Thom. 38; 59; 92; 94). 33 The process of seeking 
and finding causes one to "be astonished" and finally to "rule over the 
all." The verb "to rule" (ppo) in 2 is followed by the noun "kingdom" 
(tmht epo) in 3. But the connection is not merely a random catchword 
association, since what one should seek and find is the "kingdom" 
discussed in 3a. To find the kingdom is to know oneself (3b), again a 
key theme in Thomas, repeated near the end of the gospel (111b). 
Alternative concepts for the "kingdom"-the most frequent term for 
salvation in Thomas-are used in the following two sayings. In an 
exemplary manner, an old man asks a child concerning the "place of 
life" (Logion 4). One should know what is "before one's face" and 
"hidden," just like the kingdom is "inside" and "outside of you," and 
can be reached by knowing one's true self. 


32 S . L. Davies The Gospel of Thomas and Christian VJisdom New York: 1983 152f. 

33 According to Davies, the Gospel of Thomas can be divided into four sections, each 
of which is opened by a saying about seeking and finding (Gos. Thom. 2,38,59,92). 
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The structure of saying 3 has been analyzed by Karen King in her article 
"Kingdom in the Gospel of Thomas.”** She identifies in Gos. Thom. 3 
two formally independent aphorisms: one with two distiches in 
synonymous parallelism and a concluding antithetic distich (3a: If 
those who lead you ... if they say ... rather the kingdom is inside of 
you"), and the other with two parts in antithetic parallelism (3b: 
"When you come to know yourselves .... But if you do not know 
yourselves ..."). According to King, these two otherwise unrelated 
sayings were joined together by means of the expanded phrase "and 
outside of you," which made it possible to construct a close para e 
between the end of the first and the beginning of the latter saying: 

The kingdom is inside of you 
and it is outside of you. 

When you come to know yourselves, 
then you will become known. 

It should be noticed that the Greek version of logion 3 differs from the 
Coptic at this point. As reconstructed by Attridge, it reads:35 

Kod pacnlXeioc xou 0eou] 
evx6c \)|k5v [ealxi [k&kx6c. 6c <5y eauxiv] 
yvcp, xaurnv euprilaa, ^Koa 8xe upac] 
eauxouc yvcooeaGodi, eiaeo0£ 8xi “ 0101 ) 
eoxe \)|i£ic xou rcaxpdc xou Qcovxoc 

And, the kingdom of God is inside of you, and it is outside of you. 
Whoever knows himself will discover it. 

And when you come to know yourselves, 

you will realize that you are sons of the living father ... 

Here the parallel construction suggested by King is not present and the 
structure of the latter saying is somewhat different. The conjoining 
element is not the statement that the kingdom is "outside of you," but 
rather the sentence "whoever knows himself will discover it," which 
the Coptic text lacks. The feminine pronoun xaoxr|v refers to the 


34k. King 'The Kingdom in the Gospel of Thomas" Forum 3 1987 48-97 (especially 

59-65). . , T 

^Layton 114. J. A. Fitzmyer's reconstruction ("The Oxyrhynchus Logoi of Jesus and 
the Coptic Gospel According to Thomas" reprinted in Essays on the Semitic Background 
of the New Testament Missoula: 1974 375) is very near to that of Attridge. 
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"kingdom" in the previous sentence, 36 and thus clearly connects the 
saying about knowing oneself with the saying about the kingdom. The 
one who knows himself will find the kingdom. Provided that the 
reading of P.Oxy 654 represents a more original textual tradition than 
the Coptic translation, and that it is correctly restored at this point, the 
sentence may be regarded tradition-critically as secondary. What comes 
after it would in itself form a complete tradition: 

When you come to know yourselves, you will realize that you are sons of 
the living father. But if you will not know yourselves, you are in 
poverty and you are poverty. 

This latter saying interprets the preceding saying. To use the 
terminology coined by H. Schiirmann, 37 logion 3b is a "commentary 
logion" ("Zusatzwort") added to explain 3a (the "Grundwort"): 

If those who lead you (draw you on) 38 say (to you), 

"See, the kingdom is in the sky," 

then the birds of the sky will precede you. 

If they say to you, 

"It is in the sea (under the earth)" 39 
then the fish (of the sea) will precede you. 

Rather, the kingdom is inside of you, 
and it is outside of you. 

It is possible that 3a reflects an older saying about the kingdom which 
was later interpreted in terms of knowledge about one's true self. The 
idea that the kingdom is something that is both "inside" and "outside 
of you," however, may be a later redactional development. 40 The 
opposites "inside" (g,o tth) and "outside" (&o appear elsewhere 


36 See Fitzmyer 1974 377. Attridge (127) translates: "Whoever knows himself, will 
discover this," which makes the reference more ambivalent. 

3 ?See Schiirmann 128f. 

33 The Greek reads oi fcXicovTec f|pac (upac?) which is best translated as "who 
draw you on" or "who attract you." This expression could indicate that originally the 
saying was against outside leaders, not Christian leaders as the inner-Christian debate 
presupposed in the gospel may imply (see below). 

39 The difference between the reading of the Greek ("under the earth") and the 
Coptic ("in the sea") is not so great as we remember that according to the ancient world 
view the earth rested on the primordial sea. 

^My conclusion is the same as that of King 61 f, but for different reasons. 


m 
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in the gospel (see logion 22), and the idea that the kingdom is "outside 
of you" is compatible with the end of logion 113 which states that the 
kingdom is spread all over the world. One should also notice that 
kcxktoc is not attested in the Greek fragment, but is reconstructed on 
the basis of the Coptic text. The Greek version of logion 3b, or what is 
left of it, speaks only of knowing the self, not of being known by the 

divine. 

As widely recognized, the language of the saying derives ultimately 
from Deuteronomy 30:10-15, which states that God s command is not 
in heaven" nor "beyond the sea,” but "very near to you, ... in your 
mouth and in your heart.”4i This Hebrew Bible passage was the source 
for the tradition which applied similar language to Wisdom (e.g.. Job 
28:20-27; 1 Bar 3:29-30). Paul stands in the same midrashic tradition 
when he writes: 

Moses writes that the man who practices the righteousness which is 
based on the law shall live by it. But the righteousness based on faith 
says. Do not say in your heart, "Who will ascend into heaven?" (that 
is, to bring Christ down) or who will descend into the abyss?" (that is to 
bring Christ up from the dead). But what does it say? The word is near 
you, on your lips and in your heart (that is, the word of faith which we 
preach). (Rm 10:5-9) 

The same triad (in heaven, abyss/sea, your heart) is present both in 
Paul and in Thomas. For Paul, what is "near you, ... and in your heart" 
is the "word of faith" preached by him. In Thomas it is the kingdom. 
This is not surprising, since the terms "word" and "kingdom are 
interchangeable in other early Christian texts. The Lukan favorite 
expression "proclaiming the kingdom" (Luke 4:43 etc.) was mentioned 
above. The redacted form of the Parable of the Sower (cf., Mark 4:3-8; 
4:11 and 4:14) is another example of this tendency. 


41 See T. F. Glasson "The Gospel of Thomas, Saying 3 and Deuteronomy XXX.11-14" 
ExpTim 78 1967 151f; J.-E. Menard "La Sagesse et le logion 3 de l'fivangile selon 
Thomas" StPatr 14 (TU 117) 1970 137-140; Davies 41-48. 
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What we have in logion 3a, then, is not "a highly developed gnostic 
midrash on the original affirmation, the kingdom is evxoc upcov," 42 but 
rather an example of the early Christian interest in the Wisdom 
tradition, elaborating on the passage from Deuteronomy. 4 ^ Whether 
such language derives ultimately from Jesus is of course another 
matter. 44 That such Wisdom traditions could easily enter into the 
tradition of Jesus' sayings can nevertheless be demonstrated by other 
instances. One of the clearest examples is Gos. Thom. 17, which is cited 
by Paul as quotation from an anonymous book (I Cor 2:9). 

Gos. Thom. 113 is in the form of a dialogue consisting of a question by 
the disciples ("When will the kingdom come?") and an answer by 
Jesus. This question-answer form is typical of the Gospel of Thomas. 
Crossan has noticed that the questions in the dialogues of Thomas are 
predominantly about either the time of the end (18, 51, 113) or about 
the character of Jesus (24, 43, 52, 91). 45 Both kinds of dialogues appear to 
be polemical, that is they correct the views of the disciples or present 
the questioners as lacking a full understanding of the topic. The close 
connection between the two types of questions in the theology of 
Thomas is exemplified in saying 91: 


42 N. Perrin Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus New York: 1976 71. For the view 
that Gos. Thom. 3a presupposes Luke 17:20f, see also R. McL. Wilson Studies in the 
Gospel of Thomas London: 1960 82. 

^Davies 42. Glasson 152 notices that Tertullian in Adv. Marcionem 4.35 quotes Deut 
30:11 in full and adds: "This means. Neither in this place nor that place is the kingdom 
of God; for behold, it is within you." Glasson suggests that Tertullian expounds Luke 
17:20-21 in terms of Deut 30, and asks whether the Gospel of Thomas did the same. 
Against this suggestion B. Chilton "The Gospel According to Thomas as a Source of 
Jesus' Teaching" in D. Wenham (ed.) The Jesus Tradition Outside the Gospels 
Sheffield: 1985 163 has correctly observed that "the Old Testament is not used as a 
source, or even as a harmonizing influence, in the Gospel." The connection of the 
kingdom and the midrash must therefore go back to an earlier date than the 
redaction(s) of the Gospel of Thomas. Certainly, Gos. Thom. 3a is not just a 
harmonization based on the canonical versions of Luke 17:21 and Matt 24:26f (cf., H. 
Schurmann "Das Thomasevangelium und das lukanische Sondergut" BZ 7 1963 249). 

44 Cf., King 94 who gives a "red vote" for the "aphoristic core" (the kingdom is in 
midst of you) and "pink" for the saying as a whole. The colors derive from the practice 
of the Jesus Seminar at the Westar Institute to "vote" on the authenticity of Jesus' 
sayings (the colors are from "authentic" to "non-authentic," respectively: red, pink, 
grey, and black). 

45 D. Crossan Four Other Gospels Minneapolis: 1985 33. 
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They said to him: "Tell us who you are so that we may believe in you." 

He said to them: "You read the face of the sky and of the earth, but you 
have not recognized the one who is before you, and you do not know how 
to read this moment." 

The disciples failure to read the "face of the sky" and "this moment" 
(Katpoc) (cf., Luke 12:54-56) is equivalent to their failure to recognize 
"the one who is before them" (cf., Gos. Thom. 5 and 52). The latter idea 
is at the heart of Thomas' theology, which does not think in terms of 
christological titles (cf., Gos. Thom. 13) or future apocalyptic expectation 
(51, 113), but of the present Revealer and Wisdom. The overall 
polemical tone, (cf., also Gos. Thom. 3: "if those who lead you say to 
you"), implies the existence of a Christian movement which is based 
on Jesus as an apocalyptic Messiah. "One perceives an inner-Christian 
debate between those who understand the kingdom in apocalyptic 
terms and Thomas" own non-apocalyptic view of the kingdom."** 

Thomas' non-apocalyptic or anti-apocalyptic view has often been seen 
as an extreme case of "realized eschatology." Early Christian expectation 
of the immanent end of the world would have been replaced by the 
"de-eschatologized" kingdom which is present in the world. 47 The 
emphasis on the presence of the kingdom is obvious in Thomas (for 
example, Gos. Thom. 51: "What you look forward to has already come 
..."). This does not mean, however, that the tension between present 
and future is completely absent in Thomas.* 6 There are abundant 
examples that on the individual level the Thomas Christian is still on 
his or her way, and has not yet reached the destination (2,18,22, 49,75 
etc.). 49 Therefore, the term "realized eschatology" may be misleading. 


^King 93. 

47 Typically J. D. G. Dunn Unity and Diversity in the New Testament London: 1977 
286. See also E. Haenchen Die Botschaft des Thomasevangeliums Berlin: 1961 44; W. 
Schrage Das Verhaltnis des Thomas-Evangeliums zur synoptischen Tradition und den 
koptischen Evangelie-Ubersetzung Berlin: 1964 200. 

48 Cf., H. Koester "One Jesus and Four Primitive Gospels" in J. M. Robinson & H. 
Koester Trajectories through Early Christianity Philadelphia: 1971 173. 

49 Cf., B. Lincoln "Thomas-Gospei and Thomas-Community: A New Approach to a 
Familiar Text" NovT 19 1977 76. Lincoln takes Gos. Thom. 2 as a clue suggests different 
levels in the Thomas community. The "realized eschatology" in Thomas would reflect 
the state of the "perfect ones" in contrast to those who have not reached this final goal. 
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since the emphasis is not on individual believers who already have 
eternal life (cf., John), but rather on the salvation at hand to those who 
do not cease to seek. But it is clear that all the signs of national and 
apocalyptic eschatology are absent in Thomas. Salvation has become an 
individual project of seeking true human existence. It seems that 
Thomas selects elements from the earliest sayings tradition (e.g., 
kingdom as a present possibility for people) but rejects others (e.g., 
Jewish national hope) 50 in a programmatic and polemic way. 

The parallelism between Luke 17:20-21 and Gos. Thom. 113 is close, 
except for the different conclusions (Luke 17:21b/Gos. Thom. 113c), and 
for the fact that the "when" question is made by the disciples, not by 
Pharisees as in Luke 17:21a. A great number of scholars regard the 
parallelism as evidence that Thomas used the Gospel of Luke or a 
tradition that presupposes Luke's redaction as his source.si However, 
mere parallelism does not prove that Thomas is dependent on Luke. 
We should in addition be able to show that Thomas knew redactional 
elements in the passage, something that was not part of the saying 
before the writing of Luke's gospel. 5 * But since it is difficult to reach a 
definite conclusion about the extent of Luke's redaction in Luke 17:20- 
21, certainty is not possible in this case. If the the entire introduction 
Luke 17:20a were a Lukan creation, as often suggested, then the 
dependance upon the canonical gospel would be proved. But we have 
observed that the Lukan origin of Luke 17:20a is by no means certain. 


The tension between "now" and "not yet" is common in early Christian literature and 
perhaps we should not give a too rationalistic explanation of it. 

5°Not only Jewish eschatology but the national symbols of Israel, such as OT 
prophets, circumcision, and the temple are rejected in Thomas (see Gos. Thom. 6,14,52, 
53, 71). 

51 E.g., Riistow 223; B. Gartner Ett nytt evangelium? Thomasevangeliets hemliga 
Jesusord Stockholm: 1960 199; Schurmann 1963 24; Schrage 199f; Geiger 50-52. 

52 For such an approach in the relationship between Thomas and the synoptic 
gospels, see C. Tuckett "Thomas and the Synoptics" NovT 30 1988 132-157. Tuckett 
presents five instances which may prove that Thomas presupposes the redactions of the 
synoptic gospels, but concludes that "the problem is probably ultimately insoluble" 
(133). I am inclined to agree with S. J. Patterson The Gospel of Thomas Within the 
Development of Early Christianity Diss. The Claremont Graduate School: 1988 146 in 
that the number of cases where synoptic redaction can be detected in Thomas is "far too 
small to suggest that Thomas is thoroughly dependent for its traditions upon the 
synoptic gospels." 
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and that the "Pharisees," the most recognizable Lukan modification, 
are not present in Gos. Thom. 113. Similarly, the suggestion that Luke 
17:21a (ooSfc epobaiv- i5o{) d)8e f\ eicel) is Luke’s insertion would 
prove Thomas' knowledge of Luke’s gospel, but our discussion above 
does not allow this conclusion. A detail in Luke 17:21a could even 
suggest the opposite: Gos. Thom. 113 has a double "Lo" (eic£,HHTe 
Milica h eiC 2 ,HHTe th), whereas Luke 17:21a has only one "Lo" 
(ISoo) differing from both Luke 17:23 and Mark 13:21. This is probably 
due to a shortening by Luke (see above). Schrage may be right in 
claiming that the Coptic expression "it will not come by waiting for it" 
(soiujt efioX) is redactional and secondary to the "with signs" (|xexd 
napatr^priaecoc) of Luke 17:20b. 53 The expression accords with Thomas' 
emphasis in saying 51: "what you look forward to has already come" 
(note that the same Coptic verb sujujt e6o\ appears there). But this 
proves only that Thomas adapted the saying for his own anti- 
apocalyptic view, not that he used Luke. 

Similarly, the conclusion of the saying, "the kingdom of the father is 
spread out upon the earth, and men do not see it" (113c), conforms to 
humanity's ignorance of the kingdom implied in Gos. Thom. 51 and to 
the polemic attitude found throughout the gospel. 5 * If Thomas knew 
the conclusion in a form similar to Luke's, he rewrote it for the same 
reasons that he modified the tradition behind Gos. Thom. 3a ("the 
kingdom is inside of you, and it is outside of you"). 

4. The Appearance of the Son of Man: Q 17:23,24 

Since Luke rewrote the introduction of the Q Apocalypse and Matthew 
combined the Q section with the Markan eschatological discourse, a 
good deal of uncertainty remains for what the Q text was. It is widely 
acknowledged that the saying on the Son of Man coming "as lightning" 
(Q 17:24) was preceded by a saying which contained some variation of 
the "neither here nor there" phraseology. In spite of the Markan 
influence on Luke 17:23, there are abundant similarities in Matt 24:26 
and Luke 17:23 which differ from Mark 13:21, showing that the saying 
existed in Q. Both Luke and Matthew have a plural form of the verb 


53 Schrage 200. 
54 Chilton 165. 
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"to say" deviating from Mark's singular (xtc ... eijrq cf.. Matt 24:23). 
They both present a double prohibition of response in the aorist 
subjunctive (cf., Mark's pf| Jtiaxeuexe), one of which is a similar verb 
to "going out" (Matt: el;eX0r|xe; Luke: ocrceAGrixe). 55 However, the exact 
wording is difficult to reconstruct. Since Luke seems to follow partially 
Mark, most reconstructions prefer Matthew's more concrete language 
(ev xfj epr)(i(p ecmv ... ev xoic xajuelvote). 56 On the other hand, the 
text of Matthew may also have been influenced by the preceding 
Markan warning against false messiahs and prophets (Matt 24:23- 
25/Mark 13:21-23), 57 which could have lead the evangelist to think of 
Jewish messianic or prophetic leaders (who often appeared in the 
wilderness), and other contemporary messianic expectations (of the 
hidden Messiah?). 58 

To be sure, virtually all commentators see in Q 17:23 a polemic against 
earthly messianic figures, who are contrasted with the heavenly Son of 
Man in the following saying. Yet the combination of earthly messiahs 
with the Son of Man is odd and has hence sometimes been interpreted 
as a warning against false Son of Man expectations, not against false 
messiahs. 59 But as Vielhauer observes. Son of Man pretenders are 
attested nowhere, and a warning against them would hardly make 
sense. 60 For Vielhauer, the combination of the Messiah and Son of 
Man ideas could only be possible in the post-Easter imagination which 
identified Jesus with both the Messiah and the Son of Man. 

Apart from the question of authenticity, which was Vielhauer's main 
concern, one could claim that the idea of false messiahs has been read 


55 This parallelism in structure between Luke 17:23 and Matt 24:26 makes it 
difficult to overlook Luke 17:23 completely in the reconstruction of the Q text (cf., J. M. 
Robinson "The Study of the Historical Jesus After Nag Hammadi" Semeia 44 1988 51f). 

56 The language of Q 7:24-27, in which the people are said to have gone out 
(e^XeaTe cf.. Matt 24:26) "into the wilderness," may also be taken to support the 
Matthean form of the saying. Matthew's wording is preferred, e.g., by S. Schulz Q — 
Die Spruchquelle der Evangelisten Zurich: 1972 278 and Laufen 375. 

57 Geiger 63; W. Grundmann Das Evangelium mch Matthaus 4th ed. Berlin: 1975 

507. 

58 Cf., John 7:27; Justin Dial.c.Tryph. 8.49.110. 

59 See Laufen 372. 

60 Ph. Vielhauer "Gottesreich und Menschensohn in der Verkundigung Jesu" in W. 
Schneemelcher (ed.) FS G. Dehn Neukirchen: 1957 67. 
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into Q from the Markan text. Although both Matthew and Luke seem 
to understand the Q saying in light of Mark 13:21-23, the reference to 
false messiahs is not as obvious in Matt 24:26/Luke 17:23. As James M. 
Robinson has observed, in the RSV Matt 24:26 "is automatically 
translated christologically ('he' rather than 'it'), even though the verse 
itself does not make clear whether the reference is to Christ or to the 
kingdom." 61 We can infer with assurance from the Matthean and 
Lukan versions that the Q text raised the issue of location, presented a 
double false opinion, and provided a prohibitive response.^ The same 
theme is continued in the next two sayings, Q 17:24 and 17:37b 
(according to most critics the "vulture" saying 63 immediately followed 
Q 17:24; cf.. Matt 24:28): Any attempt at location is senseless, since the 
Son of Man will appear universally in the same way as the lightning 
was believed to light the whole world. The point is similar in Q 17:37b. 
There is no sense in speaking of secret places (cf., the "inner chambers" 
in Matt). The Son of Man will be as visible at his appearance as are 
circling vultures. 64 From the universal nature of the parousia the Q 
discourse shifts to the suddenness of the end. The day of the Son of 
Man will come as a complete surprise to those people living an 
ordinary life (Q 17:26-30,34f). "We find a picture of mankind going 
about their ordinary business, occupied with the daily routine of 
merchandise and matchmaking, eating and drinking .... And suddenly 
is the Day upon them." 66 This picture is, indeed, different than the 
apocalyptic disturbances and agitations in Mark, where the description 
of false messiahs and prophets is much more at home. 

Provided that Q did not have a polemic against messianic pretenders, 66 
there remain two possible explanations for the reference to a location 


61 Robinson 51. 

62 J. Kloppenborg The Formation of Q Philadelphia: 1987 155. 

63p or a recent analysis, see H. O. Guenther "When 'Eagles' Draw Together" Forum 5 
1989 140-150. 

64 Guenther 147. 

65 T. W. Manson The Teaching of Jesus Cambridge: 1945 261. 

66] n q 7:24-27, people are said to have gone out (e^XOaTe) "into the wilderness" to 
see John the Baptist, who is "more than a prophet." Does this hint that something 
similar was meant in Q 17:23? In this case we could paraphrase: "There will come false 
prophets, who appear (like John the Baptist) in the wilderness and elsewhere. Do not 
follow them!" Q would have contrasted the local appearances of the false prophets 
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in Q 17:23. Either the Q discourse contained a question about the place 
of the parousia (cf., the Lukan addition 17:37a), or the reference was to 
the kingdom. The latter alternative, which I think to be more probable, 
suggests that despite the Lukan construction in Luke 17:20-24 the 
dialogue in Luke 17:20-21 was probably based on a Q saying or at least 
indicative of the original "kingdom" topic in Q. 

A further argument for the view that Q contained some of Luke 17:20- 
2167 derives from a comparison with another Q section, namely the 
Sign of Jonah (Q 11:16,29-32). In this dialogue some (opponents?) are 
demanding a sign from heaven. Jesus rejects the demand, but refers to 
the enigmatic sign of Jonah. The explanation is given in the form of an 
"eschatological correlative:" 

For just as Jonah was to the Ninevites, 

Thus will be the Son of Man to this generation. 

This specific kind of Son of Man correlative is unique to Q with the 
only parallels found in the eschatological discourse of Q 17.68 The 
parallelism is even more significant if we note that of Q’s five sayings 
about the coming of the Son of Man (Q 11:30; 17:24,26,28-30) four are in 
this form (the only exception being Q 12:40).69 

If we, for a moment, assume that the "Q apocalypse" was introduced by 
a chria similar to Luke 17:20-21, the comparison between Q 11:16,29-32 


with the universal coming of the Son of Man. However, the case for this reading is 
weakened by the fact that Q does not contain criticism of false prophets elsewhere. 

67 For the view that Luke 17:20f stood in Q, see B. S. Easton The Gospel According to 
St. Luke New York: 1926 262; Schiirmann 1963 248 who also includes Luke 17:22; 
Schnackenburg 221-224 (the frames Luke 17:20a and 22 would derive from Luke); 
Robinson 50-53 who thinks that Luke 17:21 and Matt 24:26 attest a Q saying similar to 
Gos. Thom. 3a. 

68 R. A. Edwards "The Eschatological Correlative as a Gattung in the New 
Testament" ZNW 60 1969:9-20; The Sign of Jonah in the Theology of the Evangelists 
and Q London: 1971 47-58. Granted that it derives from the more general biblical form 
of "prophetic correlative" (D. Schmidt "The LXX Gattung 'Prophetic Correlative'" JBL 
96 1977 517-522), it is still notable that this specific kind of Son of Man sayings occurs in 
Q only (see D. Crossan In Fragments: The Aphorisms of Jesus San Francisco: 1983 178). 

6 9 One should note that Q 12:8f is not explicitly about the parousia. 
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and 17:20ff reveals close parallelism. In fact, the Sign of Jonah gives a 
sort of miniature of the later eschatological section in Q: 


Request for a sign (11:16) 


No sign will be given, 
except for the sign of Jonah 
(11:29) 


For as Jonah...so will the 
Son of Man be... (11:30) 


"When does the kingdom 
come?" (17.20a) 

The kingdom does not come 
with observation, it cannot 
be located anywhere 
(17:20b,21,23) 

For as the lightning...so 
will the Son of Man be... 
(17:24) 


Further biblical examples: 
the queen of the South and 
the Ninevites will shame 
"this generation" in the 
judgment (11:310 


Further comparisons: 
the day of the Son of Man 
will meet people un¬ 
prepared as in the days of 
Noah and Lot (17:26f0 


To be sure, this reconstruction is not without problems. Against the 
view that Q 17:23 was about the kingdom, one can argue that the 
"going out" language (Matt: pf) e£eA,0r|xe; (if) 7tiaxeoarixe, cf., Mark; 
Luke: [ir\ arceX0r|xe pr|5e Sico^rixe) of the saying would not be 
consistent in this context. But if Q discussed the signs of the kingdom 
(pexa mpxripriaecoc in Luke 17:20b may be taken to indicate this), then 
the verbs of movement are not too surprising. In this interpretation, Q 
17:23 is a warning against sign-seeking (cf., Q 11:29), i.e. looking for 
miracles or apocalyptic signs. Such a warning would be suitable in the 
Q Apocalypse, which refuses, in contrast to Mark 13, to give any signs 
of the end or an apocalyptic time-table. 70 Moreover, one should not fail 
to notice that neither Matt 24:26 nor Luke 17:23 warn against following 
or believing the one in the wilderness or inner rooms (supposedly the 
Messiah), but those who make such claims. 


The statement that the kingdom is evxoc U|id)v poses a problem. To be 
sure, it would not be completely foreign to Q. As a matter of fact, it 
coheres quite well with Q's tendency to use "kingdom" as a symbol for 


70 The peculiarity of the Q Apocalypse in this respect has been stressed by Schulz 
286 and Kloppenborg 165f. 
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a present power to be recognized, 71 e.g., in exorcisms and healings (Q 
ll:19f;72 10:9; note also 16:16; 12:31; 13:18,20). Since Luke was more 
inclined than Q to think of the kingdom in terms of time, he may have 
felt it necessary to create v. 22 to make a clear distinction between the 
presence of the kingdom and its future visible appearance. Matthew, 
on the other hand, in combining the Q and Markan discourses, and in 
advocating a strong futuristic eschatology, may have left out a saying 
about the presence of the kingdom.^ 

I must admit, however, that Luke 17:21b doesn't fit neatly into the pre¬ 
sent context of Q. The discussion about the location of the kingdom 
(17:21a [23?]) would, without 17:21b, lead directly to the universal ap¬ 
pearance of the Son of Man (Q 17:24). But if 17:21b was in Q, we have to 
suggest two different conclusions, one about the presence of the king¬ 
dom (17:21b) and one about the appearance of the Son of Man (17:24). 

There is no way to fit the pieces of the puzzle together without gaps. In 
any reconstruction, lacunae will remain in the beginning of the Q 
Apocalypse. The hypothesis that a chria about the kingdom of God 
similar to Luke 17:20-21 derives from Q can serve as a tool for the 
interpretation of the fragmentary beginning of the Q discourse. 
Without verbal agreements between Matthew and Luke, a word by 
word Greek reconstruction cannot begin until Q 17:237* The situation 


7il owe this characterization of the "kingdom" in Q to B. Mack "The Kingdom 
Sayings in Mark" Forum 3 1987:18. 

72 Q 11:19f is an interesting parallel, for it suggests a controversial situation (cf., 
11:16,29) and the kingdom having come e<t> \)|idc. This could be a hint that the much 
discussed problem, why Luke has the kingdom evx6c \)|id)v in the presence of the 
Pharisees, ultimately stems from a controversy in Q, although Luke himself, for 
compositional reasons, brought the "Pharisees" to the scene. The existence of such a 
controversial situation in Q (cf., also Mark 8:11; Luke 12:54-56) would fit well the 
thoroughly polemical context in Q (it perhaps also explains the peculiarly negative 
tone in the Q Apocalypse). 

73 Note also Matthew's emphasis on the visible coming of the end (Matt 24:3,30a 
diff. Mark; Schiirmann 248). 

74 The following reconstruction in English only intends to a give a concrete form to 
the hypothesis: 

«Some asked: "When does the kingdom come?". Jesus said: 

The kingdom of God does not come with observation, 

nor will they say "lo, here it is" or "there." 

[... ]» ... [if it is said:] "it is in [the wilderness]," do not 
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may have been more complicated than suggested here. For example, it 
is possible that Luke mixed together two kingdom sayings, one from Q 
and another from his special material, which had in common the idea 
that the kingdom cannot be located "here or there." 

However we reconstruct the Q section, it is reasonable to assume that 
the "neither here nor there" saying and the Son of Man saying (Q 17:24) 
did not form an original unit, but that the latter was added to interpret 
the former at some stage of the Q trajectory. 75 As already stated, the 
Son of Man correlative of Q 17:24 has a form unique to Q, and it is 
unlikely that it derives from "pre-Q" traditions. Q 17:(20f)23, in 
contrast, represents language or slogans more widely attested in early 
Christianity, and may thus go back to older traditions. A parallel 
development can be seen in Q ll:29f, where an older no sign (cf., 
Mark 8:1 If) or "no other sign except the sign of Jonah" (Q 11:29) saying 
was secondarily interpreted by means of an eschatological correlative, 
similar to Q 17:24. 75 If the suggestion that the discourse in Q 17 was 
opened by the saying on the kingdom is correct, we have in Q 17:(20f)23 
a saying or chria which was interpreted from the perspective of the Son 
of Man expectation and judgment against the sinful people, both 
dominant themes in Q. 

5. Warning Against False Prophets: Mark 13:21-23 

Any analysis of Mark 13:21-23 involves the difficult questions of 
sources, redaction, and historical setting of Mark 13. A full discussion 
of these questions goes beyond the scope of this paper, but a brief 
remark about my presuppositions is in order. In spite of the criticism 


go. [If it is said:] "it is in [the inner rooms]," do not [believe]. 

For as the lightning comes from the east and shines as 
far as the west, so will be «the day of» the Son of 
man. (For Q 17:24, see note 2) 

75 See Schnackenburg 222; H. Schiirmann "Beobachtungen zum Menschensohn-Titel 
in der Redequelle" in R. Pesch & R. Schnackenburg (eds.) Jesus und der Menschensohn 
Freiburg: 1975 139; Kloppenborg 160. Bultmann 122 regards Luke 17:23,24 as a unit and 
as an authentic saying of Jesus. 

76 Luke 11:30 is widely regarded as a commentary logion on 11:29; see Schiirmann 
1975 133f; J. Wanke Bezugs- und Kommentarworte in den synoptischen Evangelien 
Leipzig: 1981 57; Kloppenborg 130. 
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the so-called "Little Apocalypse" hypothesis has received, 77 I still 
believe that it best explains the peculiarities of this second large 
discourse in Mark. I assume that Mark employed a written (Mark 
13:14!) apocalyptic text, to which he added materials in order to create 
his eschatological discourse.™ It is possible that the threat of the 
ongoing Jewish war loomed behind the apocalyptic predictions used by 
Mark (13:8-9,14- 20), but the descriptions are not exact enough to be 
vaticinia ex eventu of the siege and destruction of Jerusalem. The 
evangelist himself, however, wrote in the post-war situation (cf., e.g., 
12:9; 15:28) encouraging his community to be on constant watch and 
remain patient (13:35-37)79 

It is generally acknowledged that the passage about false prophets and 
messiahs refers back to the beginning of the discourse (vv. 5b,6), where 
Mark warns against deceivers who will come in Jesus' name and say "I 
am He" (eyco eipi). The admonitions to "take heed" (pXejtexe) in vv. 5b 
and 23 constitute an inclusio and indicate that both sections (5b,6 and 
21-23) should be read together. The "take heed" exhortations are 
repeated elsewhere in the discourse (vv. 9,33), and appear to be 
structural elements signaling the importance of the exhortatory 
sections (vv. 5-6, 9-13, 21- 23, 33-37) to Mark's readers. They are widely 
regarded as being from the hand of Mark. 80 The whole verse 13:23 ("But 
take heed; I have told you all things beforehand") is likely to be a 
redactional addition by the evangelist, 8 ’ since the latter part of the verse 
presupposes a discourse (13:1-4), which derives from Mark. 

13:21-22 are connected with the preceding section about the flight from 
Judea (13:14-20) by the temporal expression "and then" (teat tote). The 


77 G. R. Beasley-Murray A Commentary on Mark Thirteen London: 1957; J. 
Lambrecht Die Redaktion der Markus-Apokalypse Rome: 1967. 

78 For the analyses on the "Little Apocalypse" hypothesis, see R. Pesch 
Naherwartungen. Tradition und Redaktion in Mark 13 Diisseldorf: 1968; F. Hahn "Die 
Rede von der Parusia des Menschensohnes Markus 13" in R. Pesch & R. Schnackenburg 
(eds.) Jesus und der Menschensohn Freiburg: 1975 240-266; E. Brandenburger Markus 13 
und die Apokalyptik Gottingen 1984; M. Myllykoski Die Letzten Tage Jesu Bd 2 
Helsinki: forthcoming. 

79 Among those who represent this position is Myllykoski (a forthcoming Finnish 
study), to whom I owe much of the following analysis. 

^esch 107; Hahn 251; Brandenburger 166f. 

Lambrecht 94,274f; Pesch 155; Hahn 251. 










('aj-rhwnrd "the elect" (vv. 20 and 22; note also 27) eases the transition 

wmmms. 

mmmm 

" "t sr" 

(13:10)—which must have covered the presence of Marks commum y. 

One can to be sure, argue that the pseudo-messiahs and pseudo- 
prophets refer to 

^r^s"« (cL 45 CE, and 

from Eevpt (c. 56 C.E.). But the language used in vv. 5b,6 (the deceiv 

before the war.84 But it is also possible that the evangelist has the 
Christian idea of a time of lawlessness and Antichrist in mind (c 
Thess 2-1-12; Did. 16:4f). In any case, Mark’s specific concern comesmto 
view clearly in 13:5b,6, which is "the key to the whole discourse. A 


82 Brandenburger 39f. 

83See, e.g., J. Gnilka Das Evangelium 

84 Myllykoski. 

85 Myllykoski. 


nach Markus (Mark 8,27-16,20) Zurich: 1979 
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Liihrmann states: "For Mark ..., the question was: Who among the 
many speaking in Jesus' name actually was authorized to do so?" 86 

It is obvious that Mark did not create all the material he inserted 
between 13:20 and 24. Mark 13:21's parallel saying(s) in Q 17:(20f)23 
show(s) that the "neither here nor there" language of v. 21 derives 
from a pre-Markan tradition. It is possible that such a saying was 
interpreted prior to Mark by means of the warning against false 
messiahs and prophets (note the explanatory yap in the beginning of 22 
87). This would explain the tension between those who come in Jesus' 
name (Mark's own concern) and the false messiahs in v. 22: A 
Christian pseudo-messiah would certainly be a contradictio in adiecto.™ 
Mark would have adapted the saying to the context by adding v. 23 and 
the reference to the "elect" in v. 22b. 89 

The hypothesis that Mark knew the eschatological discourse in Q 17 is 
untenable. 90 Luke 17:31 (cf., Mark 13:14-16) is more likely a Lukan addi¬ 
tion from Mark inspired by the Lot comparison (Luke 17:28-30) than 
part of Q. The Assistance of the Spirit (Mark 13:9,11) and the Parable on 
the Householder (13:35) have Q parallels but in different contexts (Q 
12:11-12,39). It is best to assume that Mark used-besides his apocalyptic 
source-sayings of Jesus from the channel of (oral) tradition (chiefly in 
13:9-13; 21-23; 28ff) which did not stem from any level of written Q. 

Nor is it necessary to assume that Mark knew the "neither here nor 
there" saying coupled with the Son of Man comparison(s) (Q 17:24,26ff). 
There are no adequate reasons why Mark would have avoided the Son 
of Man correlatives, either in Mark 8:llf (the Sign of Jonah) or in Mark 
13:21 f. They are better explained as developments in the "Q trajectory," 


^D. Liihrmann "The Gospel of Mark and the Sayings Collection Q” JBL 108 1989 69. 

87 That is the reading of Nestle 26 . 

88 I think it is highly unlikely that Mark 13:5b,6 would refer to a pretender "who 
actually claimed to be Jesus himself returned from high" (D. E. Nineham The Gospel of 
St Mark London: 1969 345). 

89 A few scholars think that a part of 13:22 originally stood in the beginning of the 
so-called "Little Apocalypse" (see Pesch 215; Gnilka 211). In this case, Mark himself 
would have joined vv. 21 and 22 together using the traditional "here or there" language 
and a prediction of false prophets and messiahs. 

90 Contra Lambrecht "Die Logia-Quellen von Markus 13" Bib 47 1966 321-360 and 
1967. 













independent from Mark. That Mark 13:21-23 it.followedby the appear- 

ance of the Son of Man (13:24-27) need not indicate i m ,6ff except 
17-24 (or 17-24-30). 91 Mark 13:26f reflects nothing in Q 17.24,26ff, except 
for the general belief in the coming of the Son of Man. To suggest ha, 
Mark worked Q 17:23,24(26ff) into the warmng against false messiahs 
and propheteisto suggest a needlessly complicated process of redachon. 


6. The History of the Tradition 


Onlv after the lengthy discussion of literary and redaction-critical issues 
S, y we return ,o 8 .he question about the relationship of the saying^ 
Son^cf the questions raised in the beginning have already been deal 
„Tin the analyses. To summarize: I, is reasonable to assume that 
there is no direct literary connection between the Markan form of the 
"nehher here nor there" saying and the parallel in Q. The assumption 
that Mark and Q used-independently from each other-a common 
tradition seems to be a better hypothesis. Moreover, it is IjkdylHut . 

Thom. 3a renders an independent saying and is no, based on a^ 
canonical version. The relationship between Gos^ Thom. 113 and Luke 
17:20-21 is a more complicated question, because rhnm 

unraveling the Lukan redaction. We can at least say that Gos ' T ^ 
113 is not the place to prove that the Gospel of Thomas is directly 
dependent on die canonical gospels. In light of the analyses the 
hypothesis of a common tradition is also here quite possible and, 
indeed probable in the view of Thomas' general lack of knowledge 
about the redactional orders of the canonical gospels. But since the text 
of Thomas underwent many changes during the translation process 
into Coptic, we should be careful to solve the whole Thomas /canomca 
gospels issue on the basis of a single saying. 

The analyses above have made it clear that no simple question can be 
given tothe problem of the tradition history of the sayings. It is 
extremely difficult to put all the sayings analyzed in this paper into 
neat "family tree," from the presumed "most primitive or ongina 
form of the* saying to gradually descending secondary forms. Clear y, 
the history of [he tradition is more complicated and versatile, and for 
the most part, remains obscure. This is not surprising, since oral trans¬ 


act., Beasley-Murray 323. 
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mission could produce numerous variations of one theme (as Jesus 
himself certainly did). Concepts like "original form" or ipsissima verba 
belong to the sphere of written texts. They have no validity in oral life, 
as Werner Kelber has demonstrated in his seminal work. 92 

John Dominic Crossan is among those who have worked for a 
renewing of our categories in the study of Jesus' sayings, and thus for a 
renewing of our way of thinking. He writes: 

Because of this situation of initial orality, I consider that the basic unit 
of transmission is never ipsissima verba of an aphoristic saying but, at 
best and at most, the ipsissima structura of an aphoristic core. 93 

I think that this basic conceptual change introduced by Crossan can 
help us trace the history of the specific tradition studied in this paper. 
Once we give up searching for the "original" or "most primitive" form, 
we can more fruitfully ask questions about the structures behind the 
"neither here nor there" sayings. One structure is immediately recog¬ 
nizable. It is in the form of dialogue, presenting Jesus' negative answer 
to those who ask about the time (or for the sign) of the kingdom. Of the 
sayings analyzed here, Luke 17:20-21 and Gos. Thom. 113 reflect this 
structure. In addition, at least two other traditions, "the sign of Jonah" 
(Mark 8:1 If/ Q 11:29f) and "knowing the times" (Matt 16:1-3/ Luke 
12:54-56/Gos. Thom. 91), should be considered in the same connection. 
The answers of Jesus in those versions present "hermeneutical varia¬ 
tions" of the aphoristic core, again a term borrowed from Crossan: 

No sign from heaven (Mark 8:11) 

No sign except the sign of Jonah (Q 11:29) 

The kingdom does not come with observation (Luke [Q?] 17:20) 

Do you not know how to interpret the present time (Koapoc) (Luke 
12:56/Matt 16:3/Gos. Thom. 91)94 


92 W. Kelber The Oral and the Written Gospel Philadelphia: 1983 30f. 

93 Crossan 1983 40. 

94 This saying would need special treatment because of the text-critical problems in 
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A second "structure," albeit more hypothetical, could also be suggested. 
Gos. Thom. 3a (cf., Rom 10:5-9) has preserved a saying about the place 
of the kingdom. A similar structure may be seen in Q 17:23, though 
difficult to reconstruct. The Q saying, as argued above, and that in 
Thomas have in common two concrete examples about wrong 
locations of the kingdom (or signs about the kingdom): 

The kingdom is in the sky... it is in the sea/under the earth (Gos. Thom. 3a) 

It is in [the wilderness]... it is in [the inner rooms] (Q 17:23) 

It is natural that such negative statements call for a positive 
affirmation as a conclusion. The statement that the kingdom is "within 
you" (or "within your grasp" if that reading can be substantiated) does 
well for such a statement, although it is probably just one 
hermeneutical variant. We could trace how the saying that the 
kingdom can be located nowhere was secondarily interpreted from the 
perspective of the Son of Man expectation (Q trajectory), of the 
"gnostic" self-knowledge (Thomas trajectory) and as a warning against 
false messiahs and prophets (Markan trajectory). 

It is interesting that Luke 17:20-21 appears to combine both structures in 
that it presents Jesus' rejection of the question about the time of the 
kingdom ("when") and his statement about its place ("neither here nor 
there"). This could be a clue that the dialogue, in the form we have it, 
does not derive from the most primitive layer of the tradition but 
represents a later harmonization. 

There is no doubt, however, that the kingdom language varied in these 
two structures, and goes back to an early layer of the transmission of 
Jesus' sayings. It is represented by three early Christian gospels, Q, 
Mark, and Thomas, and a good case can be made for the view that they 
preserve independent versions of the tradition. How such language is 
related to the more apocalyptic "kingdom" in Jesus' sayings (and 
perhaps ultimately in the teaching of the historical Jesus) is an old 
question and a burning issue of today as well. 
















